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shiver in anticipation of a meagre 
fuel supply. 

To explain the present coal short- 
age by transportation congestion or 
labor difficulties is to offer a super- 
ficial cause. These dilemmas of 
course are the concrete means 
through which the trouble makes 
itself felt, but back of them stretches 
a far-reaching failure to work out a 
proper development for America's 
greatest resource. The trouble is 
not that insufficient coal is mined 
and transported, but that the pres- 
ent output is inadequately used. 
Our coal could be made to go a 
third further in meeting the nation's 
needs. 

Progress in coal utilization de- 
pends fundamentally upon the pro- 
duction of more coke. At present 
the situation is limited by the needs 
of the iron industry. The quantity 
and type of coke thus far produced 
has been determined by its metal- 
lurgical use. Sporadic attempts to 
apply metallurgical coke to house- 
hold purposes have met with failure 
and placed coke in an unfavorable 
light. Goke must be made of such 
kind as to be suitable for domestic 
use. This can be done; and the ac- 
complishment is an urgent necessity. 
Domestic coke, in reality, will be 
artificial anthracite. 

There is room in our industrial 
system for a greatly changed utili- 
zation of coal ; in short, for " coal "• to 
be used in the form of anthracite, arti- 
ficial anthracite (domestic coke and 
steam-engine coke), metallurgical 
coke, gas for illuminating and power 
purposes, benzol for automobile en- 
gines, and at the same time made to 
yield a sufficiency of nitrogen, dye- 
stuffs, explosives and other coal- 
product chemicals. There is present 
need for all these products. The 
problem is to make the necessary re- 
adjustments, such as may be done 
through the development of domestic 
coke, the application of coal-gas to 
power-plants, the adaptation of 



benzol to automobile engines, and so 
on. When this is accomplished, the 
fuel efficiency of our coal supply will 
be 25 per cent, greater, transporta- 
tion difficulties for domestic fuel will 
be lessened, and in addition the 
country will be cultivating a wide 
range of industries, giving employ- 
ment to labor and using the part 
now wasted of our most important 
single resource. These by-product 
industries growing out of proper 
coal development will serve to ren- 
der the nation industrially independ- 
ent in a great many essentials in 
agriculture, pharmacy, photography, 
textiles, disinfectants, explosives, 
refrigeration, painting, paving, 
water-proofing, wood preservation, 
and in an ever-widening circle of 
requirements. 

Such an attainment will require a 
long process of organized adjusting. 
It can not be legislated into exist- 
ence. It is a matter wherein the 
government can take the lead by 
shaping a suitable economic policy. 
It is particularly a matter wherein 
enlightened public opinion can con- 
tribute by appreciating the situation 
and directing action toward proper 
industrial coordination and growth. 

The solution of the whole coal 
problem, in short, does not consist in 
cutting down industrial activities to 
meet present coal output, nor in cir- 
cumscribing the scale of economic 
life to fit present misdirection of 
coal resources, but lies in working 
toward an industrial situation that 
will both permit and demand a wide- 
spread treatment of bituminous coal 
so as to yield on the one hand a 
smokeless fuel, an artificial anthra- 
cite so to speak, suitable alike for 
the home and the factory; and on 
the other a host of by-products es- 
sential to the industries of the na- 
tion. 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 

We record with regret the death 
of Dr. Franklin P. Mall, professor 




Jean Gaston Darboux. 

Professor of Mathematics in the University of Paris and permanent secretary of the 

Paris Academy of Sciences in whose death France loses one of the group 

who have given that country distinction in mathematics. 
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of anatomy in the Johns Hopkins 
University and director of the de- 
partment of embryology of the Car- 
negie Institution; of Dr. Richard 
Weil, professor of experimental 
medicine in Cornell Medical College; 
of Professor Edward Hull, F.R.S., 
late director of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ireland; of Mr. W. Dud- 
dell, F.R.S., the electrical engineer, 
and of Professor C. E. Bertrand, the 
plant-anatomist and paleobotanist of 
Lille. 

Sir J. J. Thomson has been nomi- 
nated by the council of the Royal 
Society for reelection as president. 
Dr. William Gilson Farlow, professor 
of botany at Harvard University, has 
been elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences. — The anniversary address of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
was delivered on November 15 by 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, LL.D., 
president of the American Museum 



of Natural History, on " The origin 
and nature of life." 

A special board of chemists to in- 
vestigate explosives, the uses of 
gases in warfare and to act as ad- 
visers to the Bureau of Mines, has 
been appointed. The board will 
study the problem of increasing the 
production of materials used in ex- 
plosives manufacture and will ad- 
vise the bureau in the operation of 
the recently enacted law regulating 
the sale of explosives. The members 
are: Dr. William H. Nichols, of the 
General Chemical Company, New 
York, chairman; Professor H. P. 
Talbot, head of the chemical depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; William Hoskins, of 
Chicago, a consulting chemist; Pro- 
fessor H. P. Venable, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina ; Professor E. 
C. Franklin, of Stanford University, 
and Dr. Charles L. Parsons, of the 
Bureau of Mines. 



